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IN SLUMBERUVUS SUMMER. 


THE hammock’s nettings clasp me fast, 
In aslumberous swaying to and fro, 

While the sea-air steals with a cooling breath 
To dispel the day’s too-fervid glow. 


From the grass I hear the saucy chirp 
Of the robin tip-toeing, hopping along; 

While above me the oriole thrills the air 
With a rich, melodious burst of song. 


No more of the earth! My body sleeps, 
And my soul escapes its jail for a time— 
The body’s senses,—reveling free 
In its native clime of song and rhyme. 


Ah! now, of what worth are the lovers of earth? 
Did Titian’s sou! or Saphael’s 
Ever meet with a face of such rare grace, 
Or a crown like a bunch ofasphodels ? 


Or their pencils paint an outline faint 

Of the glimmering soul as it shimmered through, 
To vie with the radiant vision of bliss 

That bursts on my soul’s unhampered view ? 


Dreaming is life | After all, the strife 
And bustle of earth are the “ fleeting show ;” 
Where gold is the god, and conscience a rod 
That nonemay feel or fear or know. 


Dreaming is life.—where the fetterless soul 
In reality launches its bright ideal ; 

And thought’s bright images dance around 
Than earth’s petty toys far more real. 


And in dreams I lived, fora pleasant hour, 
A life seeming real as sweet and rare, 
And floated along ina maze of song 
That seemed as a part of the lambent air. 


But life’s bright day, where in spirit we roam, 
When the angel of dreams, for a moment too brief, 
Throws open the prison-doors binding to earth 
The weary soul welcoming each glad relief, 


Isalso succeeded by night and by sleep, 

Where the soul wanders back to the earth in its dreams, 
And labors and longs for the loves and the songs 

That only are found where the future’s light gleams. 


So I in a maze fell asleep when the day’s 
Effulgence on hill-top and cloud was aglew, 

And in dreams seemed to float in aerial boat, 
Toa soft-breathing music so plaintive and low. 


Ah! what a surprise when I opened my eyes! 
So 1 had been dreaming in heavenly spheres: 
The while my dull bcdy had slumbered an hour, 
My spirit had lived in its love-life for years. 


Enveloped in fog that was chilling and dense, 
By easterly wind marshaled up from the sea, 
TI looked once—but, alas !‘all in vain— 
For the foretaste of bliss that made earth-sorrows flee. 


Where now were the lips that were crimson with life, 
And cheeks that were rich with the sun’s dying gleam ? 
A rustle of wings, and a glimmering breast, 
And again it would seem like a summer-day’s dream. 








And where were the glory and wealth that feil down 
From the radiant crown of the vision so fair ? 
One sweetly thrilled note from the oriole’s throat, 
Anda quick-dying gleam flashing through the dense air. 


Ah! what is all this but a vision of life ? 

What is love’s sweetest song and its tenderest list? 
Pursue in a maze to the end of your days, 

And own at the last’tis a will-o’-the wisp. 


—The Aldine. 
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STAND BY THE SHIP. 


“ Do, grandmother, tell us about the little drummer-boy whose 
motto was ‘Stand by the ship.’” 

“‘ Grandmother is not used to telling children stories; but, if you 
will be quiet, she will try.” And this is the story she told us:— 

“ During one of fiercest battles fought in the late rebellion, the 
colonel of a Michigan regiment noticed a very small boy acting as 
drummer. The great coolness and self-possession of the boy as 
displayed during the engagement , his habitual reserve, so singular 
in one of his years; his orderly conduct and his fond devotion to 
his drum—his only companion (except a few well-worn books, over 
which ke was eften seen to pore)—in which he took delight; this 
had attracted notice; both from the officers and the men. Col. B.’s 
curiosity was aroused, and he desired to know more of him. So he 
ordered that the boy should be sent to his tent. The little fellow 
came, his drum on his breast and the sticks in his hand. He paused 
before the colonel and made his best military salute. He was a 
noble-looking boy, the sunburnt tint of his face in good keeping 
with his dark, crisp curls; but strangely out of keeping with the 
rounded cheeks and dimpled chin was the look of gravity and 
thoughtfulness, although at variance with his years. He was a 
boy prematurely taught the self-relaince of a man. A strange thrill 
went through Col. B.’s heart as the boy stood before him. 

“« Come forward, my boy, I wish to talk to you;” the boy step- 
ped forward, showing no surprise under the novel position he found . 
himself. ‘I°was very much pleased with your conduct yesterday, 
said the Colonel, ‘from the fact you are so young and small for 
your position.’ 

“« Thank you, Colonel; I only did my duty. I am big enough 
for that, if I am small,’ replied the noble little fellow. 

“Were you not very much frightened when the battle com- 
menced ?’ questioned Col. B. 

“¢T might have been if I had let myself think about it; but I 
kept my mind onmy drum. I went in to play for the men; it was 


“that I volunteered for. ‘So I said to myself, ‘ Don’t trouble your- 


self about what don’t concern you, Jack, but do your duty, and 
‘ Stand by the ship.’ 

‘¢¢Why, that is sailors’ talk,’ said’ the Colonel. 

“« It’s a very good saying if it is, sir,’ said Jack. 

““*T see you understand the meaning of it. Let that rule guide 
you through life, and you will gain the respect of all good men.’ 
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“* Father Jack told me that when he taught me to say ‘Stand 
by the ship.” 

“* He was your father ?’ 

“* No, sir—I never had a father, but he brought me up.’ 

“* Strange,’ said the Colonel, musing; ‘how much I feel like 
befriending this child. Tell me your story, Jack.’ 

“<} will tell it, sir, as near as I can like Father Jack told it to 
Me. 


“My mothersailed on a merchant ship from France for Baltimore 
where my father was living. A great storm arose; the ship was 
driven on rocks, where she split, and all hands had to take to the 
boats. They gave themselves up for lost; but at iast a ship bound 
for Liverpool took them up. They had lost everything but the 
clothes they had on; but the captain was very kind to them; he 
gave them clothes and some money. My mother refused to remain 
at Liverpool, though she ‘vas quite sick, for she wanted to get to 
this country so badly; so she took passage in another merchant 
ship just going to New York. She was the only woman on board. 
She grew worse soon after the ship sailed; the sailors took care of 
her. Father Jack was a sailor on this ship, and he pitied her very 
much, and he did all he could for her. But the doctur siid from 
the first she could not live through it; he was right: for she died 
when I was eight days old. Not only knew what todo with me,— 
they all said I would die—all but Father Jack he asked the doctor 
to give me to him. The doctor sid, let him try his hand, if he has 
a mind to,—it’s no use, the little one will be sure to go overboard 
after its mother. The doctor was wrong. I was brvught safe to 
New York. He tried to find my father, but did not knuw how to 
do it, for no one knew my mother’s uname. He left me with a fam- 
ily in New York when he went t» se. again; but he could never 
find out anything about my m other, although he inquired in Liver- 
pool and elsewhere. The last time he went to sea [ was nine years 
old, and he gave me a present on birth lay, tne day before he sailed. 
It was the last; he never came back again; he died of ship fever. 
He did a good part by me; he had put me to a, free school at seven 
years of age, and always paid my buard in advance fora year. So 
you see, I had a fair start to help myself, which I did right off. I 
went errands for gentlemen and swept out offices and stores. No 
one liked to begin with me, for they all thought me too small, but 
they soon saw I got along well enough. I went to school just the 
same. Idid my jobs before nine in the morning, and after school 
let out I had plenty of time for work and to learn my lessons. I 
wouldn’t give up my school; for Father Jack told me to have all 
I could, and some day I would find my father, and he must not 
~ find me a poor ignorant boy. He said I must be able to look him 
in the face and say to him without falsehood: ‘ Father I may be 
poor and rough, but I have always been an honest boy and ‘stood 
by the ship,’ so you needn’t be ashamed of me.’ Sir, I could never 
forget those words.—He dropped his cap, drum and sticks; he 
bared his little arm and showed the figure of a ship in full sail, with 
this motto beneath it, pricked into the skin ; -Stand by the ship.’ 

“When I was twelve, I left New York and came to Detroit with 
a gentleman in the book business. I was there two years whcn 
the war brokeout. One day a few months after the war broke out, 
I was passing by a recruiting-office. I wentin ; I heard them say they 
wanted a drummer. I offered; they laughed and said [ was so 
littlé "but they brought me a drum and I beat it for them. They 
agreed to take me. So the old stars and stripes was the ship now 
for me to stand by.’ 


*“*The Colonel was silent; he seemed in deep thought. ‘Now, 


do you ever expect,’ he said, ‘to find your father ?—you do not even 
know his name.’ 








“ <] don’t know, sir; but Iam sureI shall find him somehow. 
My father will be sure to know I am the right boy when he does 
find me, for I have something to show him that was my mother’s ; 
and he drew forth a little canvas bag, sewed tightly all around and 
suspended from his neck by a string. ‘ In this,’ he said, ‘is a pretty 
bracelet that my mother always wore on herarm. Father Jack 
took it off after she died, to keep it for me. He said I must never 
open it until I found my father, and that I must wear it so around 
my neck, that it might be safe.’ 

“¢A bracelet, did you say ?’ exclaimed the Colonel ; ‘let me have 
it,—I must see it at once 

“With both his little hands clasped around it, the little boy stood 
looking into Colonel B.’s face; then, slipping the string from over 
his head, he silently placed it in his band. To rip open the can- 
vas was but the work of a moment. 

“*T think I know this bracelet,’ stammered Colonel B.; ‘ if it be 
as I hope and believe, within the locket we will find two names— 
Wilhelmina and Carleton, date—May 26, 1848.’ 

“ There were the names, as he said. Colonel B. clasped the boy 
to his heart, saying, ‘ My son, my son.’ 

“T must go back in my story. In the first year of his marriage? 
Colonel B. and his lovely young wife sailed for Europe, expecting to 
remain several years in southern Europe, on account of the delicate 
health of his wife. He was engaged in merchandise in the city of 
Baltimore. ‘The sudden death of his business partner compelled 
his return to America, leaving his wife with her mother in Italy. 
Soon after he left, his mother-in-law died. Mrs. B. then made ar- 
rangements to return to Baltimore at once, and took passage on the 
ill-fated steam:r which was lost, Vainly he made inquires ; no 
tidings came of ber. Atlast he gave her up as lost; he almost lost 
his reason from grief and doubt. ourteen years had passed ; he 
did not know that God in his mercy had spared to him a precious 
link with the young life so lost and mourned. Restless and almost 
aimless, he moved to Michigan. When the war broke ont, he was 
among the first to join the army. 

“« There stood the boy, tearsstreaming down his cheeks. ‘Father,’ 
he said, ‘you have found me at last, just as Father Jack said. You 
are a great gentleman, while I am a poor drummer boy. I have 
been an honest boy, and tried my best to do what was right. You 
won’t be ashamed of me, father.’ 

“*T am proud to call you my son, and thank God for bringing 
you to me just as you are.’ 

“ My little hero is now a grown man. 
man. ‘Stand by the ship.’ ” 


wes 


A POULTRY-YARD OF OSTRICHES. 


Mr. A. Doverass, an English settler in the Cape Colony, South 
Africa, commenced experiments about eight years ago with six 
ostriches. He has now about 300 on hand, having sold 85. Each 
bird eats about 20 pounds of vegetable matter per day, and the net 
profit from the sale of birds and feathers is stated at $125,000 in 
the last four years. The costs of the beginnings of the expeaiment is 
not given. The birds are hatched by artificial means, and the pro- 
cess. requires 42 days. In natural hatching one egg in ten fails; 
in the artificial process, one in twelve. The work of raising 
ostriches for their feathers has also been commenced in California, 
The enormous profits tempt experiment, yet changes of fashion may 
any day make even ostrich feathers of little value. Whenever any 
one who chooses may cammand a plume, ostrich may degenerate 
into hen’s feathers in fashionable estimation. 


<--> 


As the boy was, so is the 








THE wise never grieve for the dead or the living. 
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THZ WATCH PRESENTED TO LAFAYETTE BY GEN. WASH- 
INGTON. j 


One of the most pleasing episodes in the history of our Revolu- 
tionary struggle is the close and strong affection which grew up 
between General Washington and the young and gallant French 
marquis, who so romantically came to offer his sword to the colonies 
struggling to be free. 

Lafayette, a young officer, trained in the best French school of a 
line in which few of his ancestors had died anywhere but on the 
field of battle, was by instinct and education a soldier. He was 
modest, however, and in command assumed no superiority. He 
was loved, not only by Washington, but by all the soldiers and 
officers. He showed great gallantry at the Brandywine, and in the 
campaign in Virginia displayed no little generalship in leading 
Cornwallis into the trap at Yorktown, from which he found it im- 
possible to extricate himself. In the assault of Coriwallis’ lines at 
Yorktown, Lafayette led the Americans column, and thus contri- 
buted to the closing victory and final triumph of America. Before 
the young nobleman left the United States, to take his place amid 
the courtry circles of France, Washington presented to him a watch, 
with an inscription referring to Yorktown. Lafayette treasured it 
with reverence and care. Through all the perils of the French Rev- 
olution, his imprisonment at Olmutz, and the vicissitudes of years, 
he clung to it; and when some fifty years ago he visited America, 
he brought back this precious souvenir. It is sad to say that, amid 
the admiring crowds who thronged to greet the friend of Washing- 
ton, came a sneaking thief, who pnrloined from the great Lafayette 
this memento so precious in his eyes. Every effort was made, but 
in vain, to recover it; aud Lafayette slept his last sleep without 
having recovered it. 

A year or two agoit was accidently found in a pawnbroker’s shop 
and was at once purchased by our Government, and sent to' Mr. 
Washburne, our Minister at Paris, to restore to the Lafayette fami-' 
ly. At the Ambassador’s residence, Rue de St. Imperatrice, Paris, 
Mr. Washburne, attended by Mr. Otto Washburn, and Colonel 
Hoffman, on December 6, 1874, presented the watch to Mr. Oscar 
de Lafayette, as the represenative of the family. The watch has, 
on the case, a group—Mars presenting the crown to Valor ; and on 
the other side, this inscription: “G. WasHINeTON To GILBERT 
Morier pe LarayettTe. Lord Cornwallis’s capitulation ( York- 
town), Oct. 17, 1781.” 





GENERAL WASHINGTON SEES THE JOKE. 


Mrs. Waiaat, the celebrated wax-headed modeler, had a son 
who was an artist. ‘Wright came to Mount Vernon,”-—Geueral 
Washington told Watson—“with the singular request that I should 
permit him to take a model of my face in plaster-of-Paris, to which 
Iconsented with some reluctance. He oiled my features over, and, 
placing me flat upon my back, upon a cot, proceeded to daub my 
face with the plaster. Whilst in this ludicrous attitude, Mrs. 
Washington entered the room, and, seeing my face thus overspread 
with the plaster, involuntarily exclaimed. Her cry excited in me 
a disposition to smile, which gave my mouth a slight twist, or com- 
pression of the lips, that is now observable in the busts which Wright 
afterward made.” 


————q6@q@r@™r742 


AN ex-varpenter publishes a paper out in Illinois. He ought to 
make a good display of adze, and that’s plane.—W. Y. Com. Adv. 
And yet itis very doubtful if he makes enough these dull times to 
enable him to “ plank” down for his “ board” at the ena of each 
week.— Norristown Herald. 





ENLARGING THE VOCABULARY. 


Tue English language was a day or two back enriched by 

a new adjective at the hands of a correspondent of the Times. The 
wish was expressed that a certain street in London might become 
“walkable.” It might be dangerous to affirm that the word “walk- 
able” has never been used before; but it certainly sounds strange 
even to ears which are quite used to “ passable,’ and laughable,’ 
and to which “reliable,” if it has a grievous sound, has not a new 
one. Tomake a street “walkable” seems to mean to put it into 
a state that people may walk along it with perfect safety and com- 
fort. And it certainly would not be easy to put that idea into so 
short a space in any other way. But the question further suggests 
itself whether, if the street is to be made “walkable,” it also needs 
to be made “driveable” and “rideable.” And then a»umber of 
questions would spring up First, as to spelling ; should it be“drive- 
able” and “rideable,” or “drivable” and “ridable?” Then come 
the further question about having such words at all. In all these 
words the Latin ending stuck on to the Eaglish root is always offen- 
sive, as long as the word is new; and that caprice which rules so 
many things in matters of language sometimes accepts one word 
rejects another which is formed in exactly the same way. 

Then again some draw a division between words which can be 
used in the passive voice as they stand and those which cannot ex- 
cept with the help of a preposition. There are those who would 
admit “readable” and reject “reliable,’ ’ because a book is “read,’ 
while nobody is “reliable,” but only “ relied on.” The word then 
should not be “reliable,” but ‘“‘relionable.” The friends of “reliable” 
answers that nobody quarrels with “ laughable,’’ which, by the 
same analogy, should be “ laughatable.” To this it might again be 
answered that, though we cannot speak of “laughing a 
man,” we can speak of ‘‘laughing-him down,” “ laughing 
him to scorn,” “laughing him out of a thing.” A prac- 
tically better answer would be that no other word exactly 
expresses the meaning of “ laughable,’ while ‘‘trustworthy” does 
perfectly well for “reliable.” But the real difference doubtless is that 
“reliable” is still a word of yesterday, while ‘‘ laughable,” which is 
recognized by Johnson on the authority of Dryden, has long got 
over any difficulties which may have beset it when new. “Walk- 
able” may assert itself that people do “walk the streets,” while no- 
body “rides” or “drives” tham. But “drivable” and “ridable,” if 
they spring up, will take refuge under the shadow of “‘reliable”’— 
perhaps under that of “laughable.”—The Pall Mall Gazette. 





A HUNDRED yearsago a Virginia belle was not to be won without 
foolscap and red tape, This was the certificate which the bride had 
to sign, before her lover could get a marriage license. The dearer 
hereof has my permission to procure from authority the necessary 
credentials, which shall duly and honorably merit my attention in 
the support of my affections, to continue the end of all things, 
which shall reflect every ray of honor ascribable to so resplendent 
an element or sentiment of right mind, and which shall henceforth 
be strictly adhered to the proper form, at my instance and his im- 
portunity, in the making valid all things pertaining to the stream 
of my desire to become his partner in the vigor of my youth, in the 
morning of affections, properly directed to the momentous obligation 
conjugal embraces in endless felicity. In witness to the above I 
have hereunto, &c., &c. 


A PROMINENL Mormon married a young girl in 1874, her mother 
the next spring, and finally her grandmother. Her greatest grand- 
mother, fortunately, escaped being roped in by the Mormon by 
dying when the latter was a boy. 
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DEATH OF MISS NANCY A. WING. 


To the Editor of Toe Sizent Wor1p. 

Dear Sir: It may be of interest to some of yonr readers to know 
that Miss Nancie A. Wing, one of the teachers in the Asylum, died 
at her father’s residence, at Wayne, Me., on August 5, of consump- 
tion after a sickness of abcut three months. Miss Wing was a 
semi-mute and a graduate of our High Class. She possessed sn- 
perior mental ability, and displayed some poetic talent. She was 
for three years a faithful and successful teacher in the Asylum. 
About two years ago she united with the Asylum Hill Congrega- 
tional Church in this city. Her age was twenty-two years. 

Truly yours, 
EDWARD C. STONE. 

Am. AsyLum ror Dear anp Dumps, 

Hartford, Uonn., Aug. 11, 1876. 


PERSONAL. 


We would remind our readers that we are wholly dependent upon 
their good nature and courtesy forthe matter contained in the Per- 
sonal Department. It does not take long to write and send ashort 
item forthis department, yet the shortest item about an old school- 
mate or friend may beof more value than all the rest of the paper to 
any one of ourreaders. We ask, therefore, that each and every oneof 
our readers will consider himself or herself one of the editors of the 
Personal Column,and sendany thing, no matter how little, which 
may be ofinterest. 


Mr. Tuos. B. Harris, a deafimute, of New Orleans, La., isa 
practical jeweler, and has made a business of his own in that line. 
He contemplates a visit to the Centennial Exposition with his wife 
in November. 





Miss Annie B. Barry, of Baltimore, Md., is appointed in the 
place of Miss Porter who has resigned. She is a fine young lady, 
and may prove herself successful in this assiduous task. Her father 
is one of the Board of Directors for the Institution. He was 
formerly cashier of The Baltimore Gazette office. 


Mr. Resert P. MacGregor, a graduate of the N. D. M. College, 
and principal of the day-school for the deaf and dumb, at Cincin- 
nati, O., is no longer a jolly bachelor after this day. To-morrow 
he is to be united with Miss Hesrzr M. Porrer, of Maryland, in a 
holy wedlock, 

The lady was at the Columbia Institution for a few years, and 
transferred to the Maryland Institution established at Frederick 
City. After graduating she was appointed teacher at the same 
Institution. 

“While at school both here and at Frederick City, she was highly 
esteemed by the Principals and teachers for her exemplary conduct 
and superior intellect. We wish the couple much happiness, pros- 
perity and long life in their new sphere. 





Mr. Epwarp W. Searing, a lawyer of this city, was married 
at Mystic, Conn., to Miss Laura C. ReppEN, the writer of poetry 
known as “Howard Glyndon.” She was born deaf and dumb, and 
has never heard a sound, but she has acquired speech by persistent 
effort and study. She began to cultivate a voice when about six- 
teen years old, and the first indications of success were unintelligi- 
ble sounds. She persevered, however, under the direction of skilled 
teachers, and speaks fluently in an almost natural voice. Her pro- 
nunciation is correct, her range of words large, and her conversa- 
tional powers brilliant. She started from her home in Central 
Missouri when she was but 20 years old, resolved to make her own 
living. She went to Washington, obtained a position as corres- 
pondent of three or four newspapers, brought her father and brother 
to Washington, and obtained for them clerkships in the Depart- 
ments. She wrote a book of poetry, which met with favor. Du- 
ring the past five years she has lived in this city, and last winter 
was often at theatres and balls with Mr. Searing.—A WN. Y. Paper. 


<> 
- 


THE LANGUAGE OF SIGNS. 





Many persons are, no doubt, under the impréssion that the deaf 
and dumb talk to each other by the means of the finger-alphabet ; 
but the use of this presupposes a knowledge of the meaning of 
words and letters, which the deaf and dumb child can hardly be 
taught till intelligible communications has been established with it. 
Alphabetical speech is slow and clumsy, whereas the deaf-mute 
speaks to his comrades as rapidly, if not as precisely, as we do by 
means of vocal speech. He uses a copiousand expressive language 
of signs, indicating words and ideas by means of simple motions and 
gestures. This language has the advantage of being natural and 
universal, English, French, and German children, to a great extent, 
understand each other, and even a North American Indian would 
be able to talk with them all, it being a curious-fact that many of 
the signs used by the Indian tribes are identical with those of the 
deaf and dumb schools of Europe; and Mr. Taylor states that a 
Sandwich Islander and a Chinese both made themselves understand 
in an American deaf and dumb Institution. The ‘“gesture-language” 
is also connected with spoken language in two remarkable ways. 
Among low savage tribes, there are cases in which speech has to be 
supplemented by gesture to make it intelligible, and it is, perhaps, 
reasonable to suppose that at an earlier stage of civilization the 
proportion of gestures to words would be greater than it is now. 
—The Kanawha Visitor. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE PEOPLE. 


Mrs. Fitora Wutre, well-known in the fashionable world forty 
years ago, was one of the most beautiful, accomplished, elegant 
and attractive women of her day. She was the daughter of Gen- 
eral Adair of Kentucky, and hef first husband was Joseph M. White, 
the second delegate sent to Congress from the Territory of Florida. 

Highly educated, full of genius, and with the ma nners and bear- 
ing of a queen, her society was courted by the most elevated circles 
in Washington, New Orleans, New York and Boston. She was a 
brilliant conversationalist, ready and effective at repartee, and a 
sincere, warm-heated gentle woman of the most. gracious and 
generous. On one of her visits to Rome she was presented to the 
Pope. 

“«Kneel, my daughter’’ said he, as she stood erect in her imper- 
ial grace before him.” “All kneel to meexcept the daughters of 
sovereigns.” : 

“T am a princess in my own right, your holiness,” she replied. 

** How can that be you are an American ?” 
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“In my country the people are sovereigns and I am a daughter 
of the people.” 

The Pope smiled a gracious rejoicing: 

“Then receive an old man’s blessing.” —The Advance. 





BOGGS GOES T0 A FIRE. 
BY RICHARD G, LINTHICUM. 

It was aslippery evening. The ice lay thick on the sidewalk. 
The rain had fallen and frozen on the sidewalk. 

It was slippery. 

It was extremely so. 

We hope the reader won’t forget to remember it was slippery as 
we goalong. 

It is essential to remember this. 

The shades of night began to fall, and it was still slippery. 

Boggs was seated in his chamber, carefully wrapping up a “ bile,” 
which greatly prevented him from sitting down comfortable. 

Boggs looked out into the darkness, and remarked to himself : 

“ Tt’s a slippery night.” 

Boggs was a wealthly. miserly old bachelor; he owned a number 
of tenement houses, about twenty blocks away from the house 
where he resided. 

With this information we will proceed. 

Boggs disrobed, and leaped into bed, 

He immediately leaped out, again. 

He alighted on that—bile. 

After applying restoratives to his injured part, he softly crept 
into bed, and extinguished his two-cent candle, 

No,we mean he extinguished his two-cent candle and crept softly 
into bed. 

Lapsus Calumi. 

His guardian angel had just began to hover over his peaceful 
couch, and he (Boggs) was just holding a slight interview with old 
Morpheus, when he suddenly awoke. 

He awoke to the consciouness that a depraved bed-bug was 
waltzing around the ragged edge of that “ bile.” 

Boggs endeavored as best he could to aim a blow at that bed-bug. 

He struck. 

“ Godelmity !” 

He struck—the “ bile.” 

For the second time he arose from that bed resolving, that when 
he collected his rents he would hire some one to kill every insect 
about his abode. 

After soothing the “ bile,” he again—this time extremely carefu | 
—crept iato his bunk. 

Again did woo the God of Sleep, and stood a good chance of suc- 
ceeding in bringing the truant God to his side, when— 

Hark. 

The peal of a bell announced fire. 

Boggs arose. 

That “ box” was near his houses. 

It might be that they were burning down at that moment and he 
not there to see them. 

The thought appalled him. 

He put on his hat, and a pair of boots, and started for the fire. 

Fire was before him, 

Fire was behind him. 

An unsuccessful attempt to get his left leg into the right leg of 
his pantaloons, caused a small conflagration in the vicinity of that 
“bile.” 

An unsuccessful attempt to turn’ a corner quickly brought him 
in close intimacy with a lamp post. 











Profanely apologizing to the lamp post, he arose and again 
started for the scene of action, yelling ‘‘fire” atthe top of his 
voice. 

He did not succeed in removing a curb-stone, that lay in his 
path, with his foot. 

Turning another corner he came in contact (forcible contact) with 
a policeman. 

The collision caused both gentlemen to avoid themselves of the 
opportunity to sit down on the sidewalk. 

They recovered, ; 

Looked at each other. The guardian of the peace grabbed Boggs. 

; Boggs grabbed the M. P. 

A fight ensued. 

Victory for the M. P. 

The next morning Boggs was fined twenty dollars for assaulting 
an officer, and ten dollars for disturbing the peace. 

He made inquiries regarding the fire, and learned it was a 
false alarm. 

There had been no fire. 

Boggs is now confined to his room, nursing his “ bile,” and soli- 
loquizing on the careless manner in which the tire department is 
conducted, 


” 


—_——————_—@r-s_____. 


THE SMALLEST OF THE GIRLS. 


A LARGE number of physicians went to Tony Pastor’s Theatre to 
see the Mexican dwarf, Lucia Zarate. They measured her and ascer- 
tained her height to be 21 iuches, her feet three inches long, her legs 
below the knee four inches in circumference, and her hand an inch 
and a quarter broad. Her mother, who is robust and of medium 
size, says that Luciais twelve yearsold. Her face is older than that. 
Her activity is incessant. She played pranks with the physicians 
and talked fast in Spanish. She stepped intoa high silk hat, 
crouched down and was out of sight excepting her head. She 
squeezed one her pliable little hands through a rather large finger- 
ringr 

The hand of an adult made an ample seat for her. Standing 
on a chair, and holding to the back of it, her fingers stuck through 
the spaces of the cane-work—holes that just admitted the passage 
of a small penholder. She was not weighed, but her weight is said 
to be five pounds; and, poised in the hand, she does not seem hea- 
vier. Her clothing is comically small, as though intended for a doll, 
the shoes and stockings especially being toylike. 

Tom Thumb has grown appreciably since he was exhibited by 
Barnum ; but when he first astonished the public he was twice as 
large as Lucia ; and he was then about her present age. She has 
not grown any, her mother says, since she was a year old.—The 
New York Sun. 


<- 


FOOT DKFORMITY. 


Tue other day I heard that a Chinese lady of rank had lately 
come with her husband on a visit to Santa Barbara, and _ her feet 
were only two inches and three-quarters long. Making inquiries of 
our laundry boy, Ah Foy, as to where the Chinese lady with her 
little feet could be seen, he told me her husband was a cousin to 
Sing Lee, proprietor of a wash-house in town, and she was staying 
there. 

Sing Lee courteously conducted us through the dark wash-house 
—where men were beating clothes with bamboo sticks, scrubbing 
them in the suds with bamboo brushes, and a China boy was cook- 
ing dinner in a big pot over a little furnace—to arange of berths 
like those of ocean steamers, and lifting the curtains of the bed, 
introduced us to the lady by saying: ‘“ This is my cousin.” 
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The woman immediately rose from the bed on which she was sit- 
ting and extended her hand to each of us, saying, “Howdo.” Her 
husband was sitting by her side, holding a boy a year old. He was 
also very much pleased at our visit, and proud of the notice we took 
of his boy, who was already dressed in trousers and gown and wore 
a red silk turban cap on his head. The wife was more clegantly 
dressed than any Chinese I had ever seen. Her hair was elabor- 
ately dressed and fastened up in puffs and cvils so long, dagger- 
shaped pins of gold. Her gown or robe was loose, extended to the 
knee, and had big, loose sleeve, distended by hoops. Her robe was 
of dark blue silk, embroidered with yellow and red silk. Her arms 
had several bracelet ornaments. Her hands were small and well 
formed, and covered with rings. She wore big hoops of gold in 
herears. She had a pretty face,oval shaped, large eyes, small 
mouth and dimpled cheeks. She smiled frequently as we conversed 
with Sing Lee, but took no part in the converation. I think she 
only could speak a very few sentences. 

When I said we wanted to see her foot she evidently understood , 
for she laughed and put out her tiny, pointed slippers. I got on 
my knee and took her foot on my lap and examined it closely, and 
measured it. The foot and leg were bound tightly in white satin, 
apparently sewed neatly around the limb. ‘There were bands of 
gold around her ankles; her ankle measured ten inches in circum- 
ference at its smallest; her foot was two and three-quarter inches 
long, two inches broad in the middle and one inch at the toes ; over 
the white satin band or stockings she wore blue satin slippers em- 
broidered in silver. The slippers came almost to a point at the 
toe. She could only walk by aid of her cane, which was on the 
bed besideher. Even with its aid her walk was limping and pain- 


fully slow. 


The doll baby foot, so elaborately decorated in blue and silver |. 


hanging to the big ankle, which was, of course, disproportionatel y, 
large, looked anything but handsome, according to my standard of 
aristocratically-moulded limbs and feet. Her legs luoked like sticks 
of wood whittled down to a point for a foot. She was evidently 
very vain of her deformity. Her baby, one year old, had feet five 
inches long, but he was a boy and entitled to masculine freedom 
of limb.— The Courier Journal Vorrespondence. 





THE DUBLIN LIONESS. 


In the report of the council of the Dublin Zoological Gardens, 
there is an account of the death of one of the lionesses, in which is 
noted a touching incident, worthy of being recorded. The large 


‘cats, when in health, have no objection to the presence of rats in 


their cages; on the contrary, they rather welcome them, as a re- 
lief to the monotony of existence, which constitutes the chief trial 
of a wild animal in confinement. Thus it is a common sight to see 
half a dozen rats gnawing the bones on which the lions have dined 
while the satisfied carnivores look on. contentedly, giving the poor 
rats an occasioval wink with their sleepy eyes. In illness the case 
is different, for the ungrateful rats begin to nibble the toes of the 
lord of the forest before his death, and add considerably to his dis- 
comfort. ‘To save our lioness from this annoyance, we placed in 
her cage a fine little tan terrier, who was at first received with a 
sulky growl; but when the first rat appeared, and the lioness saw 
the little terrier toss him into the air, catching him with profes- 
sional skill across the loins with asnap as he came down, she 
began # understand what the terrier was for. She coaxed him to 
her side, and each night the little terrier slept at the breast of the 
lioness, enfolded with he: paws, and watching that his natural 
enemies did not disturb the rest of his mistress. The rats had a 
pad time during those six weeks.” 





INSTITUTION NEWS. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 


THE examination of the pupils of the Deaf and Dumb Institution 
took place yesterday, in the presence of the President, Hon. W. Wed- 
derburn, Geo. W. Whitney, Esq., secretary treasurer; Rev. William 
Armstrong and several other gentleman and ladies. The Institution 
is situated near Reed’s Point, on St. James street, and occupies a large 
three story house. Although the building is not in as good repair as 
it might be everything about itis kept in excellent order and as it is 
wellarranged. The boys and girls have separate play-grounds and 
are well accomodated in that respect, the yard room being ample, The 
boys have made themselves a cosy workshop off their playground 
which is fitted up with benches and supplied with sets of carpenters 
tools,so that they have been able to make a large variety of useful 
articles for the Institution. Thereisa very ample supply of books: 
the library numbering some 1500 volumes, and these are arranged in 
cases in the halls. In similar cases are also placed sets of globes and 
other scientific instruments, and in une large case are some 700 or 800 
volumes of school books for the use’of the pupils and a supply of copy 
books and stationery. Mostof the pupils board in the Inttitution, 
and the dormatories are neat and weil arranged, and not too crowded 
for comfort. The schoo] room itself, although not large, is admirably 
supplied with wall maps, there being no less than 66 of these maps 
mounted on spring rollers, besides 21 unmounted. 

The number of pupils that attended school during the session was 
33,o0f whom 21 boarded in the Institution. There were 25 present 
yesterday and they seemed remarkably intelligent and apt to learn 
When it was considered that only three of the pupils had beenas 
much as a year at the Institutionthe progress they had made appeared 
wonderful. The pupils were grouped in classes according to their pro- 
ficiency and examined reading, writing, and arithmetic and other 
branches, and the manner in which they acpuitted themselves showed 
that the deaf anddumb are quite as quick to learn as children who 
are not affiicted with the loss of any faculty. Allpresent expressed 
themselves pleased and surprised at the exhibition. 

The officers of the New Brunswick Deaf and Institution are as fol- 
lows :— 4 

Patron—His Honor, the Honorable Samuel L. Tilley, C. B., Lieuten- 
ant Goveror. . ; 

President—Hon. W. Wedderburn, Speaker N. B. Assembly. 

Secretary-Treasurer—George W. Whitney, Esq. 

Board of Directors—The President and Secretary-Treasurer, J. 8, 
Boies DeNeber, Esq., M. P., A. Chipman Smith, Mayor of St. John, 
James Manchester, Esq., Merchant, Hon. I Burpee, Minister Customs ; 
Henry A. \ustin, Esq.,M.P. P.,Caas. H. Fairweather, Esq., Merchant’ 
W. W. Turnbull Esq., Merchant, 

Principal—A, H. Abeil. 

Authorized Collectors—A. H. Abelland W. Teed. 

The means of support are annually derived from the voluntary 
sources as the collections, donations, and subscription from the ben- 
evolent and the Provincial Goverment grant of $1,000, and the payment 
of any pupils of good circumstances, The following table will show the 
total of the receipts and expenditures since the year 1873 :— 



































RECEIPTS. 

Nature of Items, 1873-"74. 1874-75. 1875-’76. 
PN isin ds cnintseveapssesrced 523. Bi $2,035 05 $1,134 79 
Goverment Grant...... x ie 550 00 650 00 
Miscellaneous sources............ 18 07 = sennsene . 218 46 
$641 80 $2,585 05, $2,008 25 

EXPENDITURES. 
A : 1875-76 ends. 
Nature of Items. on Feb. 4 
Salary $364 04 
Collecting éxpenses..:........... 189 85 
School requisites...... 256 88 
MI sts: ia.ng sok dakontentesesisbschosssnciovesweiees 211 95 
Postages, etc 5 99 
BE CRIN oie step cscee innsee 404 22 
House furnishing and expense 229 58 
BE ccddtrcee hocdng ueiansbersoogecousene spoocasece 178 48 
Lamp oil and fixtures 

Advertisng..............- 12 00 
Miscellaneous... 60 27 
Balance.............. psoas by assagscnaiiiddbos asbcoge Redhat <aaibenkaiieioe® ‘ 89 99 
Totals...... 3 $3,226 94 $2,008 25 





Itappears that for the current year the Institution will require about 
$3,000, of which $1,120 is already provided, consisting of the Goverment 
grant and annual subscriptions. Payments by pupils are expected to 
amount to about $150, leaving $1,730 to be raised by collections. This 
Institution addresses itself to cases not otherwise reached, and this 
being the case it deserves the consideration of the public.—The Daily 
Telegram. : 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


A $3,000 gambling establishment is enroute to the Black Hills. 
Lord Albert Cecil is laboring as an evangelist in Ontario. He isa 
son of the Marquis of Exeter. 


A Troy man saidin aprayer meeting, after the recent loss of five 
firemen’s lives by a yachting accident: “Ali the firemen in Troy are 
at the gates of hell, and five have just gone there.” 

A Hartford chemist professes to have discovered how to get the fer- 
tilizing properties out of stable manure so that it can be transported in 
very small bulk, while the residue makes first-class paper stock. 


A effeminate young fellow travelled in France in dress, sang in small 
shows, and was unsuspected uutil he committed a highway robbery. 
That unwomauly act exposed his imposture and sent him to prison. 


S.journer Truth, the colored female abolition agitator, and occa- 
sional speaker at aiti-slavery gatherings throughout the country in 
years gone by, died recently at her home in Battle Creek, Michigan, 
agea 95. 

The Fullerites constitute a community at Petersham, Connecticut, 
numbering twenty, living on farinaceous food, dressing plainly, and 
professing to have direct Divine guidance. Their belief is similar to 
that of the Adventists. 


According to a correspondend of the Chicago Zimes, Sitting Bull is a 
fair French scholar. He is thoroughly well read in French history and 
isa profound admirer of Napoleon, after whose generalship he has 
modelled his own. 


In England theatres are being converted into skating rinks, while on 
this side of the Atlantic the reverse in the case, the large rink at New- 
ark, N. J., being now in the course of transformation from its present 
condition to that ufa first-class theatre, 


Mrs. Scott Siddons, on her way to Australia, stopped with her husband 
at one of the South Pacific islands, and so enchanted one of the ebony 
natives with her beauty that he followed her from place to place. and 
at length offered her husband a large bunch of bananas for her. 


In Jefferson county, Fla., is found a black mineral which resembles 
graphite, but which, under the blowpipe, gives off a strong smell of 
petroleum, The inhabitants black their Loots with this substance, and 
claim thatin susceptibility to polish itis not inferior to Day & Martin’s 
best. 


He was an applicant for the position of writing teacher in one of our 
public schools. They gave him a copy book and asked him for a speci- 
men of what he could do. Hetookup the pen,and ina handwriting 
that looked like a flash of lightning that had mistaken the direct road, 
wrote as follows: “Sorrer doesn’t kill folks as fast as green goose- 
burys.” 


Francis Stewert, an attendant of Bonaparte atSt. Helena, in St. James 
Magazine, says: “At the funeral I had in my hands Napoleon’s heart, 
which he desired Marshall Bertrand to have embalmed, placed ina 
silver vase, and sent to his son, Napoleon II. The heart was unusually 
largé and very fat,and before it was soldered up all the French ser- 
vants, by their own request saw it, some of them kissed it, and falling 
on their knees offered up a prayer.” 


The origin of the name “ Kangaroo’ isthus described in a recent 
work of Mr. F. Buckland: ‘‘ When Captain Cook first discovered Aus- 
tralia he saw some natives on the shore, one of them holding a dead 
animal inhis hand. TheCaptain sent a boat’s crew ashore to purchase 
the animal, and finding on receivingit thatit was a beast quite new 
to him, he sent a boatswain back toask the nativesits name. ‘What 
do you callthis ere animal?’ said the sailor to the naked native. The 
native shook his head and answered, ‘Kan-ga-roo, which means in 
in Australian lingo. ‘I don’t understand.’ When the sailor returned 
to ship the Captain said, ‘Well, and what’s the name of the animal? 
The sailor replied, ‘ Please, sir, the black party says it is a Kangaroo.’ 
The beast has kept this name ever since.” 


On the evening of July 16th the presentation of the flitch of bacon 
took place at Dunmow, England. The flitch is at the disposal of any 
couple whoswear that they have lived together in unknown fidelity 
and affection. Twocouples sent in claims, the Rev. Samuel Marriott 
Smith, vicar of Harwell, Berks, and his wife, Caroline,and Mr, James 
Boosy, clerk at Trinity Church, Ventnor‘and his wife. The former 
couple were unable toappear. Mr.and Mrs. Boosey were escorted 
from the station to the scene of trial by a band of music, The trial 
took place in the presence of about 3,000 people. The jury, composed 
of an eqtial number of bachelors and maidens, considered the answers 
satisfactory, and awarded tne flitch of bacon to the worthy couple, who 


_ were chaired toa high platform, where, kneeling upon. sharp stones, 


they took the ancient oath,and the flitch was handed to them amid 
loud cheering and the firing of cannons, 








Gen. Meredith Read, the American minister at Athens, has been the 
recipient of a handsome testimouial. He has recently received the 
portrait of Prince Bismarck, sent by the Chancellor himself, the gift 
being a souvenir of his kindness to the Germans in Paris during the 
siege, while he was Consul-General. The portrait was accompanied 
by a very flattering note, 


The Glasgow News has the largestadvertisement to be seen in Europe, 
It is cut on tne slope of a hill back of the Ardenlee, Scotland. The 
length of each letter is sO feet; the total length of the line is 323 feet, 
tke area covered is [4,845 feet. The borders of the letters are sown 
with a pure white flower, the centre is set with dwarf beet, the dark 
purple of which shows well at a distance, and on each side of this side 
of this there is a row af light purple candytuft. 


Several German newspapers have received letters from asecret Italian 
committee which bas been instituted in order to agitate in favor of a 
reunion of Nice and Savoy with Italy. In these letters it is stated that 
the inhabitants of these former Italian provinces long for their reunioa 
with the kingdom. Taey instance the reunion of Alsace and Lorraine 
with Germany, and dispute the right of France to complain of the loss 
of their provinces as long as she retains Nice and Savoy. They request 
the Germans to assist them. 


A Pennsylvia philosopher is of the cpinion that petroleum is the 
result of codfish. Yes, codfish. These fish were once plenty in the 
ocean which covered the place where Pennsylvania now is. They were 
caught by asudden avalanche of land, andthe millions of decaying 
codfish caused the petroleum oil. This accounts for the salt water 
found in oil wells, being the result of salt codfish. It also accounts for 
the resemblance of petroleum to cod liver oil, and the number of fish 
stories told of immense fortunes which were never realized. 


The Norwegian expedition that sailed from Christiansund in the 
direction of Iceland in the latter part of June, to explore the northern 
Atlantic Ocean, has already been heard from. Twenty-five miles west 
of Statland the icy zone was entered, the water being very cold to the 
depth of four hundred fathoms, and the fauna of the Ar tic variety. 
An umbellularia measuring five feet in height was among the curios- 
ities of the exhibition. Tnisstrange grow th of the Arctic seas consists 
of along stem,at one end of which isa cluster of twenty to thirty 
polyps, huddling together like a bunch of grapes. Two specimens of 
the umbellularia were found by Captain Adriance, of the whaler Bri- 
tannia in 1753, near the coast of Greenland. They attached themselves 
to the line of his lead at a depth of two hundred and twenty-six 
fathoms. 


The PrincessBeaureau-Craon has just fallen in afresh attempt to ob- 
tain legal permission to shut up her stepdaughter Isabean in a lunatic 
asylum. The latter is fabulously rich, and a little peculiar. She resides 
lonely and simply near Courbevoie, in the environs of Paris, associ- 
ating only with M. Stube, a wheelwright and spiritualist. Eight years 
ago Isabean’s relatives, anxious to obtain the controlof her money, 
dragged her into courton the pleaof insanity, but she pleaded her 
own case so rationally and admirably that she emerged victorions 
from the ordeal. She has just repeated the feat with equal success. 
She asked the judge and the jury whether there was a vestige of in- 
sanity about her appearance, her words, or her acts that justified the 


wicked proceedings of her friendsand the verdict was unaminous in 
’ . 


her favor. 
2» a ___—__- 


LAWS RELATING T0 NEWSPAPERS. 


1 SUBSCRIBERS who donot give express notice to the contrary, are 
considered wishing tocontinue their subscription. 

2. If subscribers order the discontinuance of their periodicals, the 
publishers may continue tosend them untilall arrearages are paid. 

4, If subscribers neglect or refuse to take their periodicals from the 

office to which theyare directed, they are held responsible until they 
have settled their billy, and ordered them discontinued. 

4, Ifsubscribers moveto other places without informing the publsher, 
and the papers are sent to the former direction, they are held respon- 
sible. 

5. The Courts have decided that ‘ refusing to take periodicals from 
the office, or removingand leaving them uncalled for, is prima facie 
evidence of intentional fraud.” 

6. Any person who receives a uewspaper and makes use of it, whether 
he ordered it or not, is held inlaw to bea subscriber. 

7. If subscribers pay in advance, they are bonnd togive notice to the 
publisher, at the endof their time, if they do not wish to continue 
taking the periodical; otherwise the publisher is authorized to send 
it on, and thesubscribers will be responsible until an express notice, 
with payment ofall arrears, is sent to the publisher. 
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BUTTER POWDER. 
SAVZS TIME, LABOR AND MONEY. 
R es all Unpl i Flavor from Food. 


CHURNING MADE EASY, 
AND 
GOOD, FRESH BUTTER ALL]THE YEAR 
ROUND. 
o—@=e=, 

In hot weather this powder makes Butter 
much FIRMER aud SWEETER than it usually 
is, keeps ita much longer time,and will pre- 
vent it from becosiing rancid. It also 
removes the strong flavor of Turnips, Wild 
Garlic, Weeds, Dead Leaves, etc., upon which 
Cows often feed, and by its use the butter is 
not only increased in quantity and improved 
in quality, but alsoin value, which is fully 
proved by the many testimonials continually 
received in its favor, and the great increase in 
its consumption, both at home and abroad, 
Ifone teaspoonful of this Powder, dissolved 
in a little water, is put into about two gallons 
of Milk when set aside for the Cream to rise, 
it will throw up moreCream and keep it sweet 
a longer time, and if already changed will 
bring it back to its original sweetness. 








TESTIMONIALS, 





EAst NoTTINGHAM, 
CHESTER Co., Pa. 
Dec, 30, 1867. 


DEARSIR: lhave mueh pieasurein bearing 
testimony tothe excellent qualities of your 
BUTTER POWDER. I find by its use an immense 
saving of time-is effected, the butteris very 
superior in quality, and the quantity consid- 
erably increased, the butter milk is also 
sweeter, and both retain freshness. In short, 
Iam satisfied that the BUTTER PowDER will 
very speedily become an indispensabie requi- 
sitein the prediction of really.good butter and 
butter milk. Butter made in twenty minutes, 

iwm, dear Sir, . 
JoHuN E. Brown. 


HOPEWELL CoTToN WORKS, 
CHESTER Co., PA., 

Jan. 4, 1868. 
DEAR SIR: We have used the BUTTER Pow- 
DER. Butter was produced from cream in 
which it was used in twenty minutes, of a 
sweeter taste and better, flavor than that 
made from the some kind of cream without 
the PowpDER,and when used in cream that 
* had become old and rancid, it will restore it 

to its original sweetness. 
Yours traly, S. H. & J. F. DICKEY, 


OXFORD, CHESTER Co,, Pa. 
January 3, 1868. 


Messrs. ARMSTRONG & Co’; This is tocertify 
that I have used the ButTErR PowpgEk. Butter 
Was produced with the Powder in fifteen min- 
utes, of a sweeter taste and better flavor than 
that produced from cream without the Powder. 
And when the cream has become sour or ran- 
cid, the use of the Powder will restore it to its 
original sweetness ; therefore I do not hesitate 
to recommend it to all butter makers. 

R. P. PETERS, 


East NOTTINGHAM, 
CHESTER Co., Pa., 

Dec. 30, 1867 
I hereby certify I have used the Powder, 
and find that it will do what it pretends, viz: 
the batter comes quicker, improved in appear- 
ance, and the butter milk is much improved, 

Butter made in twenty minutes. 
ELIZABETH FITZGERALD. 





A DAY athome. Agents wanted. Qut- 
$12 fitand terms free. TRUE €CO., Au- 


gusta, Maine. 


r day at:-home. Samples 
$5 to $20 Morth $1 free. STINSON & 
Co., Portiand, Maine. 











END 2c. to G. P. ROWELL & CO., New 
~ York, for Pamphlet of 100 pages, contain- 


ing lists of over 8000 news 
showing cost of advertising. 


rs,and estimates — 





_SIDDALL’S 
Magnetic Soap. 





The Cheapest Soap thai ean be used for the 
following reasons : 


1st.—One bar will go as faras two of any other, 
2d.—Only half the usual rubbing being re- 
quired, there is a saving of more than 
entire cost of the Soap in labor alone. 
3d—The clothes are made SWEET, CLEAN 
and WHITE without BorLine or ScaLD- 
ING, thus all injury to them is avoided. 
These is a saving in fuel and hard work, 
and the washing is done in about half the 
usual time. 

It is also guaranteed under a penalty of fifty 
dollars not to injure the clothes or hands, and 
as one trial will enable any person to ascertain 
the truth of these statements, it would never 
pay the proprietors to engage in an extensive 
system ofadvertising and claim such deci‘ied 
merit for his Soap unless he knew from positive 
experience that it would prove to be in every 
respect what is claimed for it. 

This is alsoa superior Soap for Toilet and 
Shaving purposes. 


Warner, Rhodes & Co., 


Whotesale Faney Grocers General Agenis, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 


10,000 Words and Meanings not in other 
Dictionaries. 3,000 Engravings. ° 1,840 
Pages, quarto, Price, $12 


W epsier's is now glorious—it leaves noth- 
ing to be desired.—President Raymond, 
Vassar College. 
very scholar knows thé value of the work. 
—W. H. Prescott, the Historian. 
elieve it to be the most perfect Dictionary 
of the language.—Dr. J. G. Holland. 
Seen in most respects to any other 
k@own to me.— George P. Marsh. 
‘phe standard authority for printing in this 
oftice.,—A. M. Clapp, Government Printer. 
‘xcels all others in giving and detining 
scientific terms.— President Hitchcock. 
Rime spe compendium of human know- 
ledge.—Pres, Clark, Agricultwral College. 


A NEW FEATURE. 
To the 3,000 Illustrations heretofore in Web- 
stei’s Unabridged Dictionary, we have 
recently added four pages of 


Colored Illustrations. 
engraved expressly for this work at. large 
expense, 





ALSO 
W ebster’s 


National Pictorial Dictionary. 


1,010 Pages, octavo. 600 Engravings. 
Price, $5. 
<a 


THE AUTHORITY OF EVERYBODY. 


PROOF-20 TO 1. 


The sale of Webster’s Dictionaries throughout 
the’country in 1873 were twenty times as 
large as the sales of any other Diction- 

. artes, In proofof this we will send 
to any person, or any persons, on ap- 
plication, the statements of over 100 book- 
Sellers from every section of the country, 


Published by 


G. & C. Merriam, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 











SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The Mammoth Establishment 
OF 


A-SAKS & CO., 


316 SEVENTH STREET 


Tailors and Clothiers, 


Now offers any article of Clothing at very low 


rates in order to close them out. 


Aa SRS. 


By all the most celebrated makers at VERY 
LOW PRICES. 


JIHWHLRERY, 
In every variety of the finest quality. 


SILVER WARE, 


Of the latest designs and most unique work- 
manship. 


PLATED WARE, 
New and elegant patterus of VERY §SU- 
PERIOR QUALITY. 


Clocks & Bronzes, 


Fancy Goods, ete., designed for 
Wedding Presents. 
M. W. GALT, BRO., & CO., 


Jewellers, 1107 Pennsylvania Avenue. 








CULLING WORTH’S 
ALPHABET CARDS. 


70,000 sold in three years. 

The cheapest and best adapted for the use of 
your relatives and friends on account of the 
convenient size and clear and elegant design. 

In lots o/ not less than 100 single hand cards 
with yoar name on the back. 









Price per 100 cards $1.00 
Both single and doubie-hand. 

25 for. .26 

<4 ad 

100 “ 


Also the ONLY COMPLETE CEN 
GUIDE MAP of the exhibition grounds with 
the principal buildings and their national 
divisions, : 

Map of the city of Philadelphia showing 
street-car lines and all places of interest. A 
great variety of information, useful to stran- 
gers, especially DEAF-MUTES, Price by Mail 
30 ceuts. Wm. R. OuisingwoRTs, 


OX 
Philadelphia, Pa, 





ft Bia KS, TRUNKS, 


WHIPS, HARNESS, SADDLERY, 
SATCHELS, POCKET BOOKS, 
TRAVELLING BAGS, 
SHAWL STRAPS, 

&e,, &., &e. 


THE LARGEST AND BEST ASSORTED 
STOCK 
In 


WASHINGTON, vies 
AT THE 


- Practical Manufactory 
Jas. 8S. Topham & Co., 


425 Seventh St., adjoining Oda Fellow’s Hall, 


D.C, 


























